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Of the whole sum of human life, no small part 
as that which consists of a man’s relations to his 
country, and his feelings concerning at. 

GLADSTONE. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


Tue orchard trees are white, 

For the bright May sun is shining; 
And the blossoms show 
Like a drift of snow, 

From a cloud with a rosy lining. 


And two little bright blue eyes 
With a sweet surprise are glowing: 
“OQ mamma, I see 
A popcorn-tree 
And a corn-ball just a-growing!” 
Selected. 


The noblest motive is the public good, 
Vinci, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


BY LUCY T. POOR. 


& DON’T think,” said Cousin Mary one evyen- 
ing when the children, having learned 
their lessons, asked her to fill up the time 

before supper with a story, “that I can invent 

anything in ten minutes; but there is time to tell 
you a very small story of something that happened 
to me when I was about eight years old. It made 

a greater impression on me than you would think 

such a little thing could. 

“T was staying at Mapleton with my Uncle 
Matthew, who, as you know, was a minister. His 
growing deafness had forced him to resign his 
parish; and he lived by himself, writing articles for 
reviews which, years afterward, were far too 
learned for me to read.” A kinder-hearted man 
never lived; and, though he knew little about chil- 
dren, he took the best of care of me. Theology 


was his business, and natural science his amuse- 
ment. He was always studying the clouds and 
the stars. He always consulted his thermometer 
and barometer three times a day, morning, noon, 
and night, and carefully noted the temperature 
and the state of the atmosphere. This he did 
steadily for more than forty years. We did not 
know in his lifetime how valuable his records 
were; but after his death, when they were sent to 
Washington, they were highly prized by the 
Weather Bureau. 

“Hearing that I was not very strong (I was 
getting my second teeth), Uncle Matthew invited 
me to visit him for change of air. I was taken 
care of by his housekeeper, Lyddy Ray, as per- 
fect a specimen of the old-fashioned New England 
‘help’ as could be found. Every one thought I 
would be lonesome, and miss my brothers and sis- 
ters; and my mother promised me that, if I were 
really too homesick, I could write a line, and should 
be sent for immediately. But, strange as it may 
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seem, I was very happy all by myself; and I knew 
my visit would not last very long. 

“Never was a child more petted than I was. 
A delicate child, I had always had a small appetite, 
which was one of my greatest troubles at Maple- 
ton. My good uncle would ask in his harsh, un- 
modulated voice, ‘Little Mary, do you like Indian 
pudding?’ or ‘Little Mary, do you like soft cus- 
tard?’ If I confessed to liking any dish, it was 
always sure to be on the table at the next meal; 
and then my uncle and Lyddy would both be so 
disappointed if I did not do it justice that I would 
force myself to eat against my will. Perhaps 
this treatment was good for me; for I certainly 
improved greatly in health and gained in weight 
eyery week, when Lyddy would insist in taking me 
to the village store to be weighed. Of course, she 
was busy with her housework most of the time. 
How Uncle Matthew and she could have eaten up 
all the strawberry jam she made I never could find 
out. I think they must have given. most of it 
away. 

“Behind the barn was a lovely New England 
pasture, full of great bowlders, brought down from 
the North by a great glacier some millions of 
years ago, as Uncle Matthew explained to me. 
I did not care how they got there, but I found 
they made splendid play-places. I played the 
different rocks were houses. I had read some 
English books for children, which gave me an idea 
of the grandeur of the nobility; and I played that, 
instead of being one of six children in America, 
I was the only daughter of an earl, who owned 
seven palaces. One sharp-pointed rock was my 
ancestral castle, built in the Middle Ages; a large 
square, flat rock was my Queen Anne mansion; 
a smaller lichen-covered rock on top of the past- 
ure knoll was my castle in the Scotch Highlands. 
Indeed, I was a very grand personage; and, to 
carry out my fancies, I planted little gardens of 
moss and wild flowers round my castles. Each 
day I fancied was a year which my noble father 
and myself divided between our different country 
seats; and, looking back, the days then do, seem 
about as long as years are now. In the heat of 
noon—that is, summer—vwe retired to an elm- 
shaded rock in the brook, which was, of course, 
our castle by the sea. 

“One day Uncle Matthew was going to officiate 
at the funeral of an old parishioner in the next 
town. As I stood at the door to see him drive off 
in the old-fashioned single wagon, ‘ Little Mary,’ 
he said, ‘I am going to be gone all day. Lyddy 
will give you your dinner at one. At twelve will 
you be so kind as to look at the thermometer and 
barometer, and remember to tell me exactly what 
they were?’ I had been taught how to consult 
both instruments, and assured him that I would 
certainly remember to do it; and he drove off. 

“It was very warm; and Lyddy, before she re- 
tired to her endless labors in the kitchen, advised 
me not to stay long in the pasture. I replied that 
I was soon coming back, as Uncle Matthew had 
asked me to look at his thermometer at noon. 
Lyddy smiled and went to work, and I to play. 
I had a lovely time in the pasture at my castle 
by the sea. There was a tiny beach before it, 
which I thought I would pave with white stones, 
finding beauties up and down the brook. Then I 
thought I would plant some of the baby maple- 
trees in a row, and think they were orange-trees 
shading my terrace. I forgot all about time 
till a cool air began to blow on my bare head; and 
I thought the temperature, as Uncle Matthew 
called it, must be changing. At the thought I 
jumped up, put on my hat, and ran back to the 
house, and in to look at the old-fashioned clock 
in the hall. It was half-past twelve; and, as the 
wind had lately risen, it was impossible to tell how 
many degrees the mercury had fallen in the half- 


hour. I sat down and cried, for all Uncle Mat- 
thew’s kindness seemed to rise up in reproof 
against me. I thought how dreadfully he would 
feel when, for the first time for thirty years, he 
could not record the temperature at noon. And, 
then, I had no good excuse for my neglect,— 
nothing but my own silly fancies had taken my 
attention. I went crying into the kitchen, raising 
my voice as I went, that Lyddy might understand 
how badly I felt as I sobbed out my trouble to 
her. 

“*Ts that all, child?’ said Lyddy, when she 
understood me. ‘Then stop crying right off. 
I thought you wouldn’t be back by twelve, and 
I wrote down the temperature and moisture, as I 
always do when the old gentleman’s away. I 
guess he only asked you because he thought you'd 
be pleased to doit. He doesn’t realize that other 
folks aren’t as much interested as he is in such 
things.’ 

“I felt much snubbed, but intensely relieved, 
and, running into the study, found, sure enough, 
on the bit of paper Uncle Matthew had laid out, 
the weather information jotted down to the half 
degree. I perceived that I wasn’t such an impor- 
tant person after all, and resolved never to be so 
careless again. I always had a great respect for 
Lyddy from that time. Indeed, she was a shrewd 
woman. Though she had not had much school 
education, she had picked up a good deal of scien- 
tific information, that she might help the old 
gentleman, as she always called Uncle Matthew. 
Philosopher as he was, he always looked the 
gentleman under Lyddy’s care. His linen was 
always snow-white, and she never let him leave 
the house till his clothes had been thoroughly 
brushed and looked over. As for more than forty 
years she supplemented his observations, I think 
the Weather Bureau ought to pass a vote of 
thanks to her memory. 

“When Uncle Matthew came home that night, 
he brought me a present, an excellent little book, 
“The Well-spent Hour,’ which he had bought on 
the way home from the funeral. I still have it, to 
remind me of my ill-spent hour. I wish I could 
add that, like one of the careless children in the 
story-books I used to read, I was completely cured 
of forgetfulness for the future; but, there! I am 
forgetting now that it is supper time, and we 
ought to go downstairs.” 


Resistance to oppression ts second nature. 
SENECA. 


KNOWING OUR BIBLES. 


HE good old custom of “ learning by heart” 
has fallen out of use in our families and 
Sunday Schools, and passages of the Bible 

are no longer memorized by the rising generation. 
But we should at least be able to find a passage, 
even if we cannot recite it. The Swnday-School 
Times gives a list of passages whose location 
should be familiar to every Christian : — 

The Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi.). 

The Commandments (Ex. xx.). 

The Beatitudes (Matt. v.). 

Christ’s Great Prayer (John xyii.). 

The Prodigal Son (Luke xv.) 

The Ten Virgins (Matt. xxy.). 

Parable of the Talents (Matt. xxy.). 

Shepherd Chapter (John x.). 

Love Chapter (1 Cor. xiii.). 

Tongue Chapter (James iii.). 

Armor Chapter (Eph. yi.). 

Traveller’s Psalm (Ps. exxi.). 

Rest Verse (Matt. xi. 28). 

The Great Commission (Mark xvi. 15) 


A SPRAY OF APPLE-BLOOM. 


Sweeter to me than rarer flowers 
This spray of pinky apple-bloom 

That sheds throughout these morning hours 
Its delicate perfume. 


Beneath me, like a foamy sea, 

The pear-tree blossoms toss their snow; 
A robin sings exultantly 

Upon his perch below. 


I mark the stately elm, whose boughs 
Are feathered with the fairest green, 

The maples, where the wrens carouse, 
The lilae’s budding screen. 


I note the nodding wealth of grass, 
Dewed with the drops of opal rain, 

Syringas stirred by winds that pass, 
The ivy’s slender skein. 


Yet naught so holds my heart in snare 
As doth this spray of apple-bloom, 

Freighting the amber morning air 
With delicate perfume. 


From it I glean a prophecy 
Of joy for summer’s golden day, 
When there fulfilment fair shall be 
Of all the hopes of May. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAITH’S LIBRARY 


BY CLAIRE K. ALDEN. 


“ LL mine, mamma? Why, Uncle Ralph is 
just the dearest uncle that ever lived!” 
Little Faith Fairfax stood in the centre 
of a room ‘the four sides of which were lined with 
books. 

Mrs. Faithfax leaned against the doorway, en- 
joying her little daughter’s surprise and delight. 
Truly, it was a magnificent heritage for so young 
a girl, only thirteen. 

“We will sit on the window-sill, Faith,” said 
Mrs. Fairfax, drawing the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl lovingly toward her, “and read Uncle Ralph’s 
letter together.” 

“Read it aloud, mamma,” said Faith. 

So Mrs. Fairfax read what follows : — 


Dear little Faith,— Since the day that I discovered 
your love for reading, it has been my pleasure to make 
a collection of books that my little sweetheart will be 
glad to own and read, and with which I trust she will 
not be selfish. I know well the impulses of your gener- 
ous heart, Faith, and I leave it to you to decide in what 
way you can accomplish the most good with these rows 
of books that are all your very own. I have not made 
a choice of those books merely that would suit your 
present taste, need, and pleasure; but, looking for- 
ward into the future (which I hope will be a bright one 
for my little niece), I have catered to the fancied needs 
of Faith, the young woman, and Faith, the wife 4nd 
mother. 

Such volumes are on the upper shelves; and, when 
my Faith begins to climb to reach them, I hope with all 
my heart she will find what she needs and cares for 
most. I shall be abroad ten long years! Any items of 
interest concerning the library and its owner will be 
enthusiastically received by UNCLE RALPH. 


“JT think,” said Faith, when her mother had fin- 
ished the letter, “ that Uncle Ralph knew just how 
much I love books, and how hungry I am for 
them. Dear Uncle Ralph! ” 

Her dark blue eyes, clear and honest with the 
freshness and purity of the child’s windows of the 
soul, shone like stars as she looked first in her 
mother’s face, and then at the solid mass of liter- 
ature before her. 

Jumping down lightly from the window-sill, she 
ran toward the shelves, and began to read the 
titles aloud,—“ Little Women,” “ An Old-fashioned 
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Girl,” “Jo’s Boys.” ‘“ Why, mamma, all Miss Al- 
cott’s books are here, and all Nora Perry’s, Amy 
Blanchard’s, and Laura Richards’. Here is ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’ ‘The Arabian Nights,’ and some 
perfectly lovely fairy books. Oh, what a de-li- 
cious treat!” 

Mrs. Fairfax turned from the shelf at which she 
was looking, and said: “I don’t believe, dear, you 
have seen these books about bird and plant life, 
all illustrated. I, too, shall have a de-licious treat 
looking them over.” 

Faith crossed the room to her mother’s side, and 
admired the beautiful illustrations. She danced 
about with delight, until Mrs. Fairfax said: “ You 
are getting excited, Faith, and no wonder. This 
is like a fairy story come true. We will stay here 
just ten minutes more. Meanwhile you may choose 
a book to carry to your room, and to-night in the 
bed-time hour we will talk over your library.” 

The bed-time hour was to Faith the happiest 
hour in the day. With few exceptions, since her 
earliest recollection, her mother had devoted the 
hour before Faith’s bed-time to her daughter in 
the seclusion of her little chamber. Here confi- 
dences were exchanged, knitting closer and closer 
the sweet, holy relationship between child and 
mother. Here were untangled the snarls of the 
day; and here (and here alone) Faith was reproved 
for her faults and shortcomings, always receiv- 
ing before the good-night kiss forgiveness and 
reassurance of her mother’s love. 

The bed-time hour had come. Mrs. Fairfax sat 
in a low rocker, Faith on a hassock at her feet, 
with her sunny head pillowed in her mother’s lap. 

“T have thought and thought all day,” said the 
little girl in her clear, childish treble; “and it 
‘seems to me, mamma, that Uncle Ralph expected 
me to share my books with others.” 

“T am sure that he wished it,” said Mrs. Fairfax. 

“IT might lend them. There are lots of girls 
who would love to read them if they only knew I 


_had them; and, of course, I shall tell them all at 


school.” 

“Tf you are to lend them,” Mrs. Fairfax said, 
“there must be some system aboutit. I havea 
plan I will suggest, and you may decide. In the 
first place, you must keep it a secret until we are 


ready. I wonder if you can.” 

“Keep a secret! Of course, I can. I’m the 
closest-mouthed girl in school! ” 

Mrs. Fairfax smiled, and continued. ‘“ We must 


number the shelves and catalogue the books. 
That will be a splendid way to become familiar 
with the contents of the library. Then we will 
have some catalogues printed, and each book must 
be put back in the very place it now fills. I am 
sure Uncle Ralph has arranged them systemati- 
cally, for he spent much care and thought upon 
the work; and you discovered yourself that they 
were in sets,—each author in a separate groove. 
So it will be but little trouble; and, when, it is 
done, you can tell the girls.” 

* And then,” said Faith, gravely, wondering what 
was to come next. 

“Then, dear, we will choose an afternoon in the 
week for loaning the books. Would you like to 
be the librarian, or shall I?” 

“You, mamma! I'll be the assistant. It will 
be splendid. I believe it is just what Uncle Ralph 
wanted.” 

“ Are you sure,” said Mrs. Fairfax, stroking the 
soft hair of her daughter, “that you will not regret 
lending these new, pretty books? They will be- 
come worn from constant handling, and some may 
be lost.” 

“TI should like to keep them to myself,” Faith 
answered, “but that would be mean and selfish.” 

“My dear little generous-hearted girl! You will 
not be sorry, Faith. Think how far we live from 
a public library, and how few books the girls own, 


and what a lot of good you can do with your splen- 
did collection. Bed-time now, dear! Don’t lie 
awake thinking too long. There are happy days 
coming.” 

Faith could not compose herself to sleep very 
early. She was an imaginative child, and visions 
of the pleasure her library would bring crowded 
thick and fast into the recesses of her mind. But 
at last exhausted nature enlisted the service of the 
child’s guardian angel, the Sandman; and Faith 
sailed away on the sea of dreams. 

Faith was floating on her back in the water. It 
was a delightful sensation, and she had no fear. 
Overhead was the blue sky; but, instead of white 
sails or tiny crafts, she saw books bobbing up and 
down on the waves. 

Big books and little books,— red, blue, brown, 
green, and yellow. She looked ahead, and saw 
floating down the stream toward her her play- 
mates, Elinor Thurston in the lead. As they 
floated along, each stretched out her hand, and took 
a book from the water. 

Some girls would pass half a dozen before they 
lifted a finger to grasp the book that was floating 
by. There were many books; but there were 
many children, some that Faith could not remem- 
ber ever having seen before. 

All at once Faith thought, “I must catch some 
books for myself,” but, try as hard as she could, 
they all slipped through her fingers or floated by, 
a yard away ! 

She saw “ Hope Benham ” floating past, and right 
into Alice Maxwell’s arms. Her heart ached, for 
she thought “Hope Benham” one of the nicest 
books she ever read. 

Down the stream came “A Rose in Bloom.” 
Faith made a frantic effort to clutch it, and all at 
once she was sitting up in bed in her little chamber, 
with the stars twinkling saucily in through the 
window. 

“Such a funny dream, mamma!” she said in 
the morning. “I must tell Uncle Ralph. He 
will think my good fortune has turned my brain.” 

They were happy days that followed while the 
secret was being kept. 

“What makes you look so happy nowadays, 
Faith?” asked Alice Maxwell. 

“T have taken possession of one of my castles in 
Spain,” answered Faith, mysteriously. 

“Ts there a chamber in it for me?” Elinor 
Thurston queried. 

And, nodding her sunny head, Faith said, “It 
will hold every one of us girls.” 

And so it did. Such shouts of rejoicing were 
never heard before in the school at Ashboro as 
rose from the throats of all her comrades the day 
that Faith mounted a mock platform, improvised 
by the girls, and announced that the Faith Fairfax 
Library would be dedicated on the following Satur- 
day, and all were invited to be present. 

One little girl, who was neatly but shabbily 
dressed, approached Faith timidly, and asked 
eagerly if the invitation included her. 

“Every girl in school I said, and I meant it,” 
answered Faith, smiling. 

“T love to read,” said the shabby little girl. 
be very careful of the books you lend me.” 

The exercises at the dedication were simple, but 
impressive. Mrs. Fairfax, in one of her prettiest 
gowns, made a little speech, and won the admira- 
tion of all the girls. Faith sang, Alice Maxwell 
played the violin, and Elinor Thurston read from 
“The Book Lover’s Rosary” a tiny tribute to 
books by book-lovers that Faith discovered on the 
lower shelf. 

Then each girl pledged herself to be careful of 
the books and return them promptly ; and each one 
went away rejoicing, with a volume tucked under 
her arm. 

It was not long before the mothers of these 
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children began to appreciate Faith’s generous im- 
pulse. There were fewer requests to play out in 
bad weather, because there was now something to 
entertain the children indoors. 

Stella Freeman acknowledged in later years that 
her skill as an artist was due to the loan to her of 
a book from Faith’s library, full of designs, sug- 
gestions, and instruction for young artists. Elinor 
Thurston took up the study of modelling in clay, 
after reading a fascinating article on the sub- 
ject in one of Faith’s magazines. The shabby 
little girl learned shorthand, and earned her living 
thereby; and Faith herself became a student, and 
afterward a teacher of the languages. 

In ordinary cases of illness, where there was no 
danger of infection from handling the books, Mrs. 
Fairfax saw that the children were generously 
supplied with light wholesome reading. Amy 
Fletcher developed her talent for writing verse 
during a tedious siege of fever, when her mother 
amused her by reading dainty verses from Faith’s 
collection of the best poems. 

“Dear Uncle Ralph,” wrote Faith, when the 
library had been in operation a year or more, “I 
don’t believe you can imagine what a splendid suc- 
cess my library is. I am the happiest girl in Ash- 
boro, and mamma says that I should bless your 
thoughtfulness and generosity every hour in the 
day. If you were here, you old precious, I would 
hug you until you drove me away, even if I am a 
big girl of fourteen, and outgrowing my dresses so 
fast that mamma is distracted. All the girls are 
crazy to see you. I have had your photograph 
enlarged, and it hangs in the library in the most 
conspicuous place. Stella Freeman has painted 
underneath in fancy letters, in a lovely design, 
‘Ralph North, the Originator and Founder of 
Faith’s Library.’ We girls put fresh flowers there 
every day. So you see you are greatly appreci- 
ated.” 


SLUMBER SONG. 


StumpBeER, slumber, little one, now 
The bird is asleep in his nest on the bough. 
The bird is asleep, he has folded his wings, 
And over him, softly, the dream-fairy sings: 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep, 
Stars in the sky, 
Dreams in our sleep: 
So lullaby! § 


% 
Slumber, slumber, little one, soon ; 
The fairy will come in the shape of the moon; 
The fairy will come singing through the stars, 
And dreams will come singing through shadowy 
bars: 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep, 
Stars in the sky, 
Dreams in our sleep: 
So lullaby! 


Slumber, slumber, little one, so; 
The stars are the pearls that the dream-fairies 
know. 
The stars are the pearls, and the birds in the nest, 
A dear little fellow the fairies love best: 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby ! 
Pearls in the deep, 
Stars in the sky, 
Dreams in our sleep: 
So lullaby! 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


The whole faculties of man must be exerted in 
order to call forth noble energies ; and he who is 
not earnestly sincere lives in but half his being, 
self-mutilated, self-paralyzed. 

COLERIDGE 
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BATHING-PLACE OF THE ELEPHANTS, INDIA. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NATURE’S VESPERS. 
BY M. A. DEANE. 


Tue tender radiance of the setting sun 

Falls now aslant the lovely white-robed nun, 
The Lily fair, and gilds the stately Rose, 

Round whose bent head a “halo” softly glows. 
The Violet, hidden ’neath the tall, lush grass, 
Sheds perfume sweet as incense at High Mass. 
And wide-eyed Pansies watch the twilight grow, 
To join the mute petition, kneeling low; 

While tender nestlings, still unfledged and small, 
Answer with feeble chirp the Vespers’ call. 

The tall pines, swaying still, soft anthems chant: 
A mighty chorus from afar is sent. 

Now gentle murmurs voice the prayers sincere 
That heavenward rise, with music sweet and clear, 
And mingle strangely, with the worship bold, 
Poured forth in men’s cathedrals, grand and old. 
At last, close folded in the Father’s care, 

They all receive his benediction rare, 

“Peace to thy hearts, till Nature wakes again, 
Peace dwell with thee forevermore. Amen.” 


OUR FAITH. 


[The following papers, of which this is the 
second, were prepared by different writers for the 
Cambridge (Mass.) First Parish Unitarian Sunday 
School, and read on successive Sundays to the 
pupils. We have been favored with a copy of 
each address, and gladly print them, believing that 
the good service they have performed at one 
school can be repeated in many others. The 
use of “Our Faith” has been widening month 
by month, until this fine summary of liberal 
Christian belief is quite familiar to a large num- 
ber of our Sunday Schools. The five articles in 
“Our Faith” are as follows : — 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of’ Mankind onward 
and upward forever. | 


NO. 11.— THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


What the “Brotherhood of Man” meant to 
the early Christians, in that period of fearful 


corruption among the rich and powerful, when the 
poorer classes were not supposed to have any 
rights worthy of respect, is almost beyond the 
conception of us who are fortunate enough to 
live in one of the most enlightened parts of that 
country that allows its citizens the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of thought and action. What an 
inspiration it must have been to those down-trodden 
people to realize that, in the eye of God, they were 
on an equality of brotherhood with those who 
had always seemed so hopelessly above them in 
wealth and power! What does the “ Brotherhood 
of Man” mean to us in these times, when oppres- 
sion is the exception, not the rule? In the first 
place, it points, I think, to the responsibility that 
the Fatherhood of God puts upon ws to live ina 
way worthy of that Fatherhood. We cannot be 
content with any actions or thoughts unworthy of 
a family with God at its head. Every talent that 
we have must be devoted to the good of all. Our 
faith surely calls upon us to be quick to feel any 
act of injustice or oppression to those weaker 
or more unfortunate than ourselves, whether the 
wrong is on a large scale—for example, where a 
powerful nation oppresses its subjects —or on a 
small scale, where, in our daily lives, we see acts 
of meanness and injustice of any kind. 

Does the principle require us to look upon all 
men alike as brothers, in the sense that we must 
care for all as we do for our brother, so that we 
must share with them our gains and our pleasures, 
or to have such keen feelings of sympathy 
that we cannot indulge in pleasures at all while 
others are in distress? I have known such intense 
people, but I should be extremely sorry to see 
many such in my immediate neighborhood. They 
are extremely uncomfortable people to live with. 
No, our faith in the “ Brotherhood of Man” does 
not require us to take upon ourselves the wrongs 
of all mankind or to be miserable ourselves as 
long as things are not as we would have them; but 
it does call upon us to take a stand with those who 
are trying to uplift mankind, and to act unselfishly, 
with a spirit of brotherly kindness toward all with 
whom we come immediately in contact, so that 
they may feel the better and the happier for our 
influence. 


It is this kindly feeling toward those with 
whom we individually have dealings that I would 
especially emphasize as one of the simplest, yet 
most important even most difficult demands that 
our faith makes upon us. We do not need to pre- 
tend to have an equal affection for all with whom 
our daily lives force us to meet, but we do need to 
be ever on our guard against acting so thought- 
lessly or selfishly as to wound the feelings un- 
necessarily of any one of them. One who pur 
posely hurts another’s feelings is beneath notice. 
But there are countless ways in which a tactless 
person of the best intentions or a heedless person 
who doesn’t think very much about the effect of 
his action upon others can cause a great deal of 
unhappiness. Our faith demands of us that we 
cultivate tact and such a feeling of kindliness 
toward others that it will become an impossibility 
for us to wound the feelings of another needlessly, 
no matter what his social position. An example of 
what I mean can be found in our neighboring uni- 
versity. There are men there, of fine minds, who, 
because they do not belong to the set, are treated 
in such a way as to suggest to an observer not the 
thought of the “Brotherhood of Man,” but rather 
the doubt whether the students belong to the same 
order of being. It is not unlikely that each one of 
you can think of examples of thoughtless unkind- 
ness even nearer home than the college. Itis, how- 
ever, a much pleasanter thought for the close that 
the college is also now giving a splendid example 
in the “Prospect Union” of what the “ Brother- 
hood of Man” may mean to us; and it can hardly 
be amiss in speaking to you—so many of you 
must remember him — to say that, of all the men 
I have personally met, the one who had to the 
greatest degree the power and the wish to make 
one feel at home, and the better for meeting him, 
because of the genuine kindly interest shown, was 
Governor William E. Russell. The cultivation of 
such kindly feeling toward others as he had is the 
foundation which will lead to an unselfish, thought- 
ful life, devoted to the best interests of others and 
to a just conception of what is required of us as 
members of God’s family by our faith in the 
* Brotherhood of Man.” 


A RIDDLE. 


Now what am I, the riddle unfold ? 

Tell me my name, when my story is told: 

Handsome I cannot hope to be, 

For this a reason you may see. 

At times I’m a castle lofty and strong, 

Battered through sieges fierce and long, 

A wigwam next, or an Arab’s tent. 

Then, upturned, I find I’m meant 

To serve as the sleigh for Santa Claus 

Which a team of reindeer swiftly draws. 

Then I’m a ship, with four tall masts, 

Which the sea on some cannibal’s island casts. 

My back is marked with curious spots. 

Can it be ink that has made these blots ? 

When little curly-heads nod in sleep, 

I try, as well as I can, to keep 

From feeling as hard as a plank, you know; 

For long lessons bother the little heads so! 

But, when I am robed in linen so white, 

Decked with flowers and silver bright, 

While laughing faces about me beam, 

I am sure you would never, never dream 

How I’ve suffered from blows and bruises .and 

bumps, 

How I’ve received such careless thumps! 

My life has its changes, but I’m glad I’m able 

To do my part as a— 
: Nursery Table. 


Exstr B. Wesson, in St. Nicholas. 
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CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN—LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS.—SECOND SERIES. 


No. V.— Coronation of the Virgin. 
Lucca della Robbia. 


BY HARRIET FOSTER. 


UCCA DELLA ROBBIA, whose lovely 

iB altar-piece representing the Coronation of 

the Virgin is the fifth in the series of Fa- 

mous Madonnas, stands somewhat alone among the 

Florentine artists of early times. He was a sculp- 

tor and the originator of a new and beautiful phase 
of Christian art. 

The value of clay had long been known, but, 
since models and reliefs formed in it could not be 
given permanency, it was justly considered far 
below marble in artistic value. To overcome this 
disadvantage was lLucca’s great desire, and he 
worked long and patiently that he might bring the 
easily moulded clay to the rank of marble. Fi- 
nally, after years of experimenting, he, with his 
nephew, Andrea della Robbia, who worked with 
him, found a glaze which, when applied to the 
clay model, hardened it so that it became as un- 
yielding as marble. The many interesting and 
beautiful reliefs, thus made lasting by the applica- 
tion of this enamel-like glaze, are called Della 
Robbia ware, and give to Lucca a unique place 
among the early sculptors. 

Lucea lived long before Columbus came to 
America. Indeed, it was ten years before Colum- 
bus sailed from Palos that his long life of eighty-one 
years was finished. He began his life as a gold- 
smith, as did so many of the Florentine painters; 
but his inclination and power lay in the direction of 
sculpture rather than painting, and we read that 
he became so enthusiastic as to quite disregard 
such matters as cold and hunger while at his work. 


His most famous carvings in marble are those: of 
the Singing Boys, a charming group which he did 
for the choir-loft of the cathedral. A cast of this 
relief is to be seen in the Boston Art Museum. 
It is a very worthy example of the artist, for in 
representing children Lucca excelled all. 

Besides some fine reliefs in bronze, which the 
visitor to Florence is sure to find interesting, 
several of the twenty-seven reliefs which ornament 
the sides of Giotto’s Tower are attributed to Lucca. 
The work in marble was done during his early 
years. The latter part of his life was spent in 
developing the glaze and the work in clay. He 
made a great mystery of the glaze, never telling 
the secret. It is said that he wrote it on a bit of 
paper, and buried it in one of his clay models be- 
fore sending it to be fired. At first two colors 
were used, the background always being blue and 
the relief white; but, as time went on, more colors 
were introduced,—green, yellow, and other colors, 
—so that the effect was that of a painting done in 
relief. The reliefs representing the seven acts of 
virtue, which decorate the outside of the hospital 
at Pistoja, give this curious effect. 

His subjects were usually religious, and were 
very often framed with gay wreaths of fruit and 
flowers. 

Lucca is described as a gentle, serene man, a 
lover of nature and fond of children. His special 
delight seems to have been in modelling children. 
Certainly, no artist has represented child-life more 
charmingly. 

To see this particular altar-piece, one must go 
some morning — for morning is always the best time 
to see in Florentine churches—to the Church of 
Santa Croce, the Westminster of Florence, and ask 
the sacristan to unlock the Cappella Medici. It was 
in this chapel that the body of Galileo rested before 


it was taken to the tomb in the nave of the church. 
Now it is a museum of art, and contains many fine 
pictures besides this grand Coronation, as Mr. 
Hare calls it in his book on Florence. 

Although showing in some details the effects of 
time, this relief impresses one at once as exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The figures of pure white stand 
out from the blue background; and each in its own 
separate way appeals to one, from the sweet-faced 
Virgin with the little Jesus in the attitude of bless- 
ing, the groups of saints on either side, the angels 
with the crown, to the cherubs looking on from 
above. 

The principal figure is that of the Virgin and 
Child, which is slightly larger than those of the 
saints. The beautiful simplicity of Mary is one of 
Lucca’s greatest charms. Saint John the Baptist 
is at her right, and Saint Lawrence with the grid- 
iron, the symbol of his martyrdom, at her left. 
The Franciscan preacher saint and Saint Francis 
himself are at the extreme right and left. Saint 
Francis with the cross and the pierced hands and 
side was the good saint who called the birds and 
trees his brothers. 

One marvels that such grace, such delicacy, and 
variety of expression could be attained with so 
difficult a material. 


Attach thyself to truth; defend justice ; rejoice 
am the beautiful. That which comes to thee with 
time, time will take away: that which is eternal 
will remain in thy heart. 

Esatas TEGNER. 


THE LITTLE ECHO. 


We have an echo in our house, 

An echo three years old, 

With dimpled cheek and wistful eyes 
And hair of sunny gold. 


This little echo, pure and sweet, 
Repeats what others say, 

And trots about on tireless feet 
Up stairs and down all day. 


It makes us very careful not 
To use a naughty word, 

Lest in the echo’s lisping tones 
It should again be heard. 


Which would be such a dreadful thing, 
As any one may see, 
Who has an echo in their house 


A little over three. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


BY GERTRUDE HASTINGS. 


N the Agassiz Museum at Harvard are rooms 
filled with faded, voiceless, mounted birds. 
Three afternoons a week visitors are not 

allowed in the building, and the students have 
full use of the birds. They learn wonderful 
names and classifications of birds, rare and com- 
mon, existing and extinct. This is one kind of or- 
nithology, but I know one young man from that 
university who could not tell a wood-pecker from 
a nuthatch when he saw them hopping about in a 
tree. 

I do not believe that to be the ideal way of 
studying birds: it is only the second best way, re- 
served exclusively for city people. What is study- 
ing dead birds in comparison to being out-of-doors, 
watching them in all their moods, watching the 
nest in the process of construction, and then seeing 
the little helpless, naked birds develop? There is 
but one advantage that I can see in studying 
mounted specimens: they are still; while a live 
bird hopping about in the dark shadows, and again 
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flying in the strong sunlight, makes a difficult task 
for the eyes and the ears of the searcher. 

Early spring is the best time to commence 
the study of birds; for then the trees and bushes 
are comparatively bare, and the birds few, so one 
does not get in such a tangle of birds, bushes, 
names, and classifications. Then, again, in spring 
they sing louder and sweeter; and those who do 
not sing have a beautiful coat to make up for 
it. After the courting season is over, the song 
changes and the feathers are moulted. How diffi- 
cult it is, then, to hunt the name and race of a 
bird in a bird book not explaining their appearance 
at all seasons! Then, again, the male and female 
are sometimes so vastly different in color. I often 
make a mistake, and think they belong to different 
species. For example, the male tanager is scarlet, 
the female is green. Nature is wise, so very wise. 
For how showy and attractive to the birds’ enemies 
a scarlet female tanager would be! The softer 
and more neutral colors hide the bird on the nest 
from snakes and small boys. Nests are the eighth 
wonder of the world. People usually think of them 
as dirty, unattractive bits of plastered mud and 
sticks. They are nothing of the sort. Tobe sure, 
robins, sparrows, and some wrens make nests of 
mud and sticks; but there is a plantoit. By pull- 
ing one apart (in winter), you can see how well- 
planned even a robin’s nest is. The “hangbird’s 
nest on the elm-tree bough,” the feather-lined nest 
of the nuthatch, and the dainty, moss-covered nest 
of the wee humming-bird are examples enough to 
show that all birds do not “play at making mud 
pies” as the old farmer said. 

Year after year some birds build new homes. It 
seems an awful undertaking. Others patch up old 
nests, some drop their eggs anywhere and leave the 
sun to incubate them, and others (woe to them!) 
are parasites. The cowbird is the biggest and lazi- 
est outlaw we haye about here. If she laid her 
eggs in the nests of birds as large as herself, it 
would not be half so bad; but she invariably lays 
them in the nests of birds smaller than herself. 
She hangs about, and, when the owners of the nest 
are away, she lays her eggs in their nest. Some- 
times the owners desert it; and cases are known 
where they built a layer of straw, moss, mud, etc., 
over the cowbird’s eggs, and laid a new set on top. 
The damage is not all done yet. If the smaller 
bird hatches the eggs, the young cowbird, full of 
the spirit of its ancestor, pushes the little legiti- 
mate birds out of the nest, and thereby gets all the 
attention of the old birds bestowed on him. 

The migratory habits of birds are interesting 
and well known. Birds travel with the weather, 
stopping where it stops, resting and journeying on 
again when the weather takes his sunshine and 
warm showers to some other region. 

I have tried for the last two summers to learn 
our birds by name. It is a difficult task, but very 
interesting. 

One summer we were driving along a country 
road, when we heard a peculiar cry; and we saw a 
large bird hopping about a field in great distress. 
I got out of the carriage, and climbed over the 
fence as carefully as I could; but summer clothes 
and climbing rail fences are conducive neither to 
quietness in looks nor actions. The bird ran 
about, never attempting to fly; and I ran after it. 
I caught it at last. It seemed frightened; but, 
when it found I was not rough with it, but gently 
stroked its feathers, it grew quieter. The mark- 
ings were peculiar,—a scarlet head and grayish 
breast, yellow-brown wings, and a long bill. The 
nearest approach to it in the bird book is the sap- 
sucker. But what struck me as strange was why 
it should flutter and run about, when it was in no 
way injured. When I put it down, it did not run 
away; but, directly I got over the fence, it flew like 
the wind. Some birds pretend lameness (bob- 


white, for example), to distract the enemies’ atten- 
tion from the young. Nowhere can I find such an 
account of the sap-sucker, We hunted for a nest, 
but could find none. One always finds plenty to 
excite his curiosity in the bird world. 


MARY-BUDS. 


Prerry Mrs. Marigold 
Lived in a garden square, 
And all her little boys and girls 
And Mary-buds were there. 


A bundred little Mary-buds, 
Some wrapped in coats of green, 
Some putting on their yellow gowns, 
The prettiest ever seen. 


One day another Mary-bud, 
That walked around like you, 

And had brown eyes and golden hair, 
Came to the garden, too. 


“Good morning, Mrs. Marigold,” 
She said with merry cheer. 

“May I take home some Mary-buds 
To show my mamma dear?” 


“Yes, you may have a very few,” 
Said Mrs. Marigold, 

“But leave the most of them for me; 
For, when the weather’s cold, 


“And Jack Frost comes and paints us brown 
To show that winter’s near, 
They’ll each one plant some little seeds 
For Mary-buds next year.” 


So Mary took some blossoms; 
But she let so many stay 

That, when the spring comes back again, 
And the good warm sun shall say, 


“Wake up, you little Mary-buds, 
The ice and snow are gone: 
Come out, and see your sister here, 
Your sleeping-time is done.” 


A thousand gladsome Mary-buds 
Will answer to the call, 
And the brown-eyed Mary-bud will be 
The gladdest of them all. 
Acyes 8. Cook. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PEARL WHITE’S BAG. 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 
BY DORCAS DARE. 


HERE was a moment’s pause, during which 

Jane heard Alice pass through the parlor 

into her own bedroom. ‘Then there was a 

slight rustling of papers, and then Pearl’s voice : — 

“Alice, if—if ever—anything should hap- 
pen—to me,—will you take care of my bag? 
Don’t let any one open it, Alice! Bury it with 
me. Promise me that, Alice,— promise! ” 

“No one shall touch it, I promise it, Pearl. 
But you mustn’t think of such things to-night, 
when we are to be gay and happy.” 

“ Something may happen.” 

“T promise. Don’t worry. Ill take care of 
your things, never fear. No prying eyes shall 
read your love-letters.” 

Pearl laughed, as Alice meant she should. ‘“ My 
love-letters!” she repeated softly. “I shall never 
have them, Alice.” 

“Pooh! There, I believe I’m ready now, if 
you'll fasten this rose for me.” 

“Ah!” thought Jane, slipping noiselessly away 
from the door. “So she carries something in that 
bag that no one must see! What can it be?” 

She looked up and down the corridor when she 
reached the stairs. She hoped no one had seen her 


standing at Alice’s door. She ran swiftly down 
the stairs, turned, and came slowly up, meeting 
Alice at the top. ‘ 

Alice nodded pleasantly. “The pink roses look 
well,” she said. ‘“They’re becoming, Jane. You 
want the fan, don’t you? Pearl will get it for 
you.” 

“Thank you. I will go for it.” 

She entered the room without knocking. Pearl 
was standing by the table, upon which lay the two 
satin bags. A folded paper, worn and creased, 
was in her hand; and upon her face there was an 
expression of deep sadness. She looked up at the 
opening of the door, thrust the paper into one of 
the bags, and hastily drew the strings. 

“T met Alice,” said Jane, whose quick eyes had 
swept the room; “and I have come for afan. She 
said you'd get it for me. She forgot her bag, so 
I'll take it to her. Her list is in it, she said.” 

“Yes, I know. Hers has the scarlet bow.” 

“And yours the yellow? You're wearing yel- 
low, I see. It’s a trying color, isn’t it? Will you 
get the fan, please?” 

“Certainly. Excuse me. 
in Alice’s bedroom.” 

Pearl looked anxiously at her bag, stretched out 
her hand to take it, and then, as if ashamed of the 
impulse, withdrew it, and went hastily into Alice’s 
room. 

She came back in a moment. Jane sat in the 
easy-chair. The bags were on the table. She drew 
a long breath of relief as she gave Jane the fan. 

“Thank you,” said Jane. ‘“You’re coming now, 
aren’t you? You're ready, I see. This is Alice’s 
bag, you said.” 

SSeS 

“Come then,” moving toward the door. 
will be vexed if we don’t go down.” 

Pearl sighed as she followed slowly. She felt 
a strong reluctance to join the girls, whose merry 
laughter reached her even now. 

At the foot of the stairs Jane turned suddenly. 
“T must run back for my smelling-salts,” she said. 
‘There’s Alice. She’s beckoning to you. Tell 
her I’ll be back in a moment.” 

Looking over her shoulder as she ran up the 
stairs, she saw Pearl taken possession of by a bevy 
of girls. When she came down, she met Hannah. 
“YT’ve been up for my salts,” she said. “The 
rooms are hot and close. Here’s Alice’s bag, 
which she forgot. If you’re going in, just hand it 
to her, will you?” 

“ Aren’t you going in?” 

‘Not yet. I’m not on any of the commit- 
tees, you know. Alice’s dress is very becoming, 
isn’t it?” 

But Hannah was already out of hearing; and, 
sinking down upon a hall-chair, Jane leaned back, 
and scrutinized the girls who constantly passed in 
and out. There was a buzz of expectation among 
them. The professor had arrived, Pearl would 
soon make the presentation speech, and then would 
come feasting and dancing. 

“Open my bag,” said Alice, when Hannah 
reached her side, “and give me a handkerchief, 
please. Then take out a long paper you'll find 
there, and see, please, if all the different commit- 
tees are here.” 

Hannah obeyed. She opened the paper, glanced 
at it, looked at Alice, and then at the paper a se- 
cond time. 

“Well?” inquiringly. | 

“Tt’s not your list,” 
ee It’s ” = 

“Never mind now. 
Stand here by me.” 

“ You look as if you’d seen a ghost,” said Sarah 
Oakes. ‘“ What’s the matter? ” 

Hannah did not reply. But later in the even- 
ing, when they chanced to be alone, Alice opened 


Pray sit down. It is 


* Alice 


stammered Hannah. 


Here are the teachers. 


slaves. 
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her bag, and drew out the paper which had so 
agitated Hannah. “ What’s this?” she cried. 
“Who put this in my bag? You brought it to me. 
Where'd you get it?” 

“Jane Godfrey handed ittome. But,—O Alice, 
— did you see —do you understand?” 

“Yes. Where is Jane Godfrey? She’s read it, 
of course. She must be stopped from telling this 
all over the school. I wish I knew how she got it. 
I’m afraid she'll tell it, unless we can frighten her 
into silence.” 

“She was in your parlor, with a paper in one 
hand and a bag in the other, when I looked in.” 

“She did it, then, of course! She suspected 
that Pearl had something in her bag, changed her 
papers into mine, mine into hers, took mine 
under pretext of carrying it to me, and then 
handed it to you, after she had taken it into her 
own room. Yes,” musingly, “that must have 
been it. She is so jealous of Pearl. Poor Pearl! 
Once let her secret be known, and she is so sensi- 
tive about it she will leave the school. Come, we 
must find Jane at once.” 

“You don’t seem a bit surprised,” said Hannah, 
as they went through the parlors in search of Jane. 
“Did Pearl ever show you that marriage certificate?” 

“Yes. The night she came. But, before that, 
Mrs. Salome told me that her father and mother 
were slaves when they were married. Pearl her- 
self wrote to her that her room-mate must be told. 
Poor Pearl!” P 

“No one would ever suspect it,” said Hannah; 
“and yet, I dare say, she thinks every one does.” 

“Yes. She is very sensitive and very sad. Oh, 
dear, if Jane has told it, what can we do!” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference. None of the 
girls would care.” 

“They might. You can’t tell.” 

“You haven’t cared.” 

“The Lord made us both,” said Alice. “It isn’t 
her fault, and it wasn’t their fault that they were 
And I hope I should treat Pearl just the 
same if she were homely and black, and hadn’t a 
splendid voice, and wasn’t a splendid scholar; but 
I don’t know.” 

“T think you might have told me,” said Hannah. 
“You might have known I’d— _ 'There’s that miser- 
able Jane!” 

Jane, beckoned into one of the deserted class- 
rooms, at first denied all knowledge of the contents 
of Alice’s bag. 

“Deny it, if you choose,” said Alice, sternly; 
“but you have read that paper.” 

“Breathe one word of it,” cried Hannah, “tell 
one soul of it, and every girl in school shall know 
what you did!” 

“What I did!” 

“Yes. You didn’t see me when I looked in, but 
I saw you!” 

“Choose,” said Alice: “it is exposure or si- 
lence!” 

“Remember that I saw you,” added Hannah. 
“ Alice’s door was ajar.” 

Jane broke down then. 
“it was just my hateful jealousy ! 
I know it was anything like that! 
worlds if I hadn’t done it!” 

Alice was éouched by her distress, but Hannah 
moved toward the door. ‘“ You love to be tragic, 


“O girls,” she moaned, 
Oh, how could 
Oh, I’'d give 


’ Jane,” she said; “ but I’d cultivate truthfulness and 


common honor, if I were you. Come, Alice, we 
shall be missed.” 

As they left the room, she said again, “Re- 
member! ” 

“Do you think I’d tell ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Hannah, bluntly; “for you 
envy Pearl because she is so handsome and so good 
and so clever. But,” looking at her fixedly, “ you'll 
tell at a tremendous risk! It is silence forever, 


or it is disgrace!” 


She closed the door without waiting for a reply. 
“She is safe,” she whispered. “She is too proud 
to risk being branded! ” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “ Pearl’s secret is safe. 
Pearl!” 

“She'll outgrow it. Your friendship, though 
you knew, brought her out of her seclusion to- 
night. It will help her always. She’ll forget 
some time.” 

“T hope so,” said Alice. 
it about, it will.” 


Poor 


“Tf my love will bring 


AN ALICE ALPHABET. 
BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


A is for Alice, who wrote to her feet. 
B is the Bandersnatch, frumious and fleet. 
C is the Cheshire Cat, who slowly appears. 
D is the Duchess, who boxed the queen’s ears. 
E is the Eaglet, who barred out long words. 
F, the Flamingo, the queerest of birds. 
G is the Gryphon, loquacious and gay. 
H, Humpty-Dumpty, in gorgeous array. 
I for the Insects with curious names. 
J is the Jabberwock, breathing forth flames. 
K is the King, who was whizzed through the air. 
L is the Lobster, who sugared his hair. 
M, the Mock Turtle, whose tears freely flowed. 
N is for Nobody, seen on the road. 
O is for Oysters, with shoes on their legs. 
P is for Pigeon, who guarded its eggs. 
Q is for Queen, who breathlessly ran. 
Ris the Rabbit, who hunted his fan. 
S is the Sheep, on her knitting intent. 
T, Tweedledum, with his noisy lament. 
U is the Unicorn, valiant in feud. < 
V is the Violet, saucy and rude. 
W’s the Walrus, with appetite keen. 
X, the Executioner employed by the Queen. 
Y is the Youth Father William surveyed. 
Z is the Zigzag the Mouse’s tale made. 
St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A DIFFERENCE IN WEIGHT. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


“ W WISH, Rob,” said Mrs. Bartlett one hot 

I August morning, “you would do an errand 

for me down town at the dry-goods store. 

I bought some things yesterday, and Mr. Arnold 

said he would send them up; but I think the pack- 
ages must have been put aside and forgotten.” 

“Tt’s pretty hot,” replied Rob, looking up from 
the book he was reading on the shady north piazza. 
“What things did you buy, mother ?” 

“T bought some things I could not well bring 
up with my other packages, because they were so 
heavy. There was some table linen, some ma- 
terial for a dress, and one or two smaller pack- 
ages.” 

“Well,” said Rob, a little indolently, “I s’pose 
I can go, mother. But it’s pretty warm, I can tell 
you; and those packages will be pretty heavy to 
carry all the way up our steep hill. Can’t Tom 
go for them with the carriage ?” 

*Tom is busy this morning, Rob, working in 
the garden. I don’t like to ask him to leave, as 
your father was very particular he should finish 
some work there this morning.” 

“TJ should think Mr. Arnold ought to remember 
and to send things up that are ordered.” 

“There’s probably some mistake, Rob. T’m 
sorry to take you from your book.” And Mrs. 
Bartlett passed into the house without saying any- 
thing more. 

Rob started off slowly down town, keeping as 
much in the shade as possible. But it was very 
hot, he thought; and he dreaded the walk home 
with the bundles even more 


In about half an hour Mrs. Bartlett heard his 
step on the piazza, and went out to meet him. 

“Tm sorry, Rob, I had to ask you to go out this 
warm morning; but I needed the things very much. 
Now you can be quiet, and have the rest of the day 
to yourself. Aunt Ellen sent word, while you 
were gone, she had a nice basket of pears for 
you if you cared to go for them. But you can 
wait until evening, when it is cooler.” 

“Did she really send that word, mother? Id 
like some this very minute.” 

“But wait until later in the day, Rob, when it is 
cooler.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind the heat much, mother. I 
could eat half a dozen of those luscious pears this 
minute.” 

“But the basket was quite heavy, Aunt Ellen 
said.” 

“Well, I can manage that all right, mother. 
I’d rather have some pears to eat than ’most any- 
thing I can think of.” And Rob jumped down the 
piazza two steps at a time. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Bartlett saw her son coming 
up on the piazza with a big basket of fruit. It 
seemed to be about all he could carry, and the per- 
spiration stood out in little glistening beads all 
over his face. 

“Well, Rob,” asked his mother, “was it harder 
work than bringing the packages up the hill? It 
looks much heavier and more burdensome.” 

Rob put the basket down on the piazza, and 
thought a moment. “I guess it wasn’t any heavier 
than your bundles, mother,” he replied. ‘“ But— 
but”— And Rob took up a pear, and ate it with 
evident relish as if to finish the sentence. And I 
have known other baskets of fruit to be lighter 
than some other kinds of burdens. Haven’t you ? 
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JOHNSTOWN FLOOD. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tuer summer of 1889 will ever be memorable for its 
appalling disasters by flood and flame. In that period 
fell the heaviest blow of the nineteenth century. 

Central Pennsylvania, thrifty and comfortable, was 
desolated by floods. 

On both sides of the Alleghanies these were felt in 
terrific power. 

Johnstown was a busy and industrious place. It 
was on the south bank of Conemaugh Creek and the 
east bank of Stony Creek. 

May 31, 1889. This day was a dark and stormy one. 
There was the roar of an approaching storm. A 
horseman rode down the valley, saying, ‘‘ To the hills 
for your lives!’’ The people stare at him as at a mad- 
man, and before long they are dead. 

The heavy rainfall had raised the lake, until its water 
began to rush over the top of the dam. 

The dam was soaked through and through, and 
began to leak freely here and there. The whole be- 
came honeycombed; but the rain poured down until the 
dam gave way, and with a rush the waters spread 
through the valley. 

The dam burst about three o’clock. 
of days afterward there was great misery. 

What was worse, was that the incoming trains from 
Pittsburg brought hundreds of toughs, who joined with 
the Slavs and Bohemians in rifling the bodies, stealing 
furniture, and insulting women. The ruffians took 
watches from dead men’s pockets, and brutally tore 
the finger-rings off from the hands of women. No 
one dared to check them. After a while they became 
drunk, and were seen lying around ina stupor. But 
outraged and indignant people soon made laws. 

Pistols, ropes, and bludgeons did the necessary 
work. : 

Had the dam been given proper attention in 1887, 
probably a great many lives would have been saved. 

BENNIE HAStTINGs. 


For a number 


All that is great in man comes through work ; 
and civilization is its product. 
SAMUEL SMILES. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


No doubt most of the readers of Hvery Other 
Sunday think of the Editor as sitting at his desk, 
reading about the war with Spain, but not having 
much to do with it. Quite the opposite, young 
people. 

In order to prepare this number of our paper, 
the Editor has come to his desk from camp. He 
is chaplain of a regiment of soldiers; and where 
do you suppose the camp is? Down in Boston 
Harbor on an island called Fort Warren. 

It has great guns and little guns, high walls, 
and dark rooms underground. It is a large, fine 
fort at the mouth of the harbor. Should any 
Spanish war-ships appear, we propose to ask them 
what they want. 

Last Sunday the Editor held the regular service 
in a great tent, with about a thousand men in his 
congregation. We had a brass band for a choir, 
and the soldiers sang “America.” The Editor 
used no pulpit, but stood on a wooden chest, and 
talked to the “ boys” without table or manuscript. 

Every Other Sunday will go on just the same, 
and the Editor does not intend to put any war 
matter of any kind into its columns. This is 
probably the only reference that we shall make to 
the subject. There will be enough war news and 
war stir in other papers. 

May the struggle soon come to an end, and 
liberty, justice, humanity, be made stronger all 
over the world by the victories of the land and sea 
forces that carry the dear old “ Stars and Stripes”! 


LETTER-BOX. 


CHEMAWA, ORE. 
Dear Editor,—I am a girl, eleven years old. We 
take Every Other Sunday, and like it very much. I 
think the stories are very nice, and the pictures, too. 
We were glad to see your picture in Every Other Sun- 
day. We live in an Indian school: papa is an 
employee. I have one brother and two sisters. My 
brother's name is Martin, and my sisters’ Alvida and 

Alfhild. Yours truly, 
LinNEA PETERSO. 


West Newron, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—I send you an enigma which I hope 
will be satisfactory to publish. 

I enjoy reading the Every Other Sunday, and like to 
work out the puzzles, as well as to compose some my- 
self. Yours truly, 

AuiceE H. FRIEND. 


West SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 like the Every Other Sunday very 
much. I like to try to get out the puzzles. 
This is the first enigma I ever made, and I hope you 
will think it good enough to publish. 
I am a member of the Unitarian Sunday School. 
There are seven girls in my class. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ruts B. Auiyn. 


AtTHoL, MAss. 
Dear Editor,—I live in Athol. I am a little girl 
ten years old. I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
like it very much. I like the girls’ letters. I will send 
youa puzzle. This is the first time I have written, and 
I hope to see this short letter published in the Every 
Other Sunday. Yours truly, 
MADLYN STEARNS. 


SOME INTERESTING GATEWAYS. 


1. Wuart gate unyokes and sets free ? 

2. What gate proclaims and publishes ? 

. A gate full of wrinkles ? 

. A gate which travels by water? 

A gate which goes to law? 

A gate which soothes? 

. A gate which conquers and subdues ? 

. A gate which places itself under bond ? 
- A gate acting as a representative ? 

- A gate which cleanses and purifies ? 


SOOBNDMUP NK? 


— 


11. A gate which waters? 
12. A gate of many colors? 
13. A gate which assembles ? 
14. A gate which seeks knowledge ? 
15. A gate which includes the whole ? 
Exchange. 
CHARADE. 
My last’s an appendage of my first ; 
My whole cuts short things best or worst. 
nD eel ar 
; ANAGRAM. 
Es ltturfhu vene fi horset ear ton. 
ANNA STEARNS. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 
I Am composed of 18 letters. 
My 4, 5, 7, 9, is frozen rain. 
My 1, 7, 18, is a slang expression. 
My 3, 8, 5, 16, is a verb. 
My 14, 15, 16, 17, is part of a cow’s head. 
My 4, 2, 3, is a garment worn on the head. 
My 6, 7, 9, 8, is a great river. 
My 7, 15, 12, 5, is a State in the United States. 
My 18, 18, 11, is a leaf out of which is made a drink. 
My 10, 15, 18, is a garden implement. 
My whole is an American writer. 

Raupx L. Couert. 


ENIGMA XXXIII. 
I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 14, 7, 2, 5, is what grows on all trees. 
My 1, 2, 6, 9, 10, is one of the months. 
My 8, 13, 15, is a boy’s name. 
My 4, 7, 2, 3, is part of the century. 
My 12, 8, is not ‘ out.” 
My 11, 2, 8, is something used in summer. 
My whole is the daughter of one of our beloved poets. 
Epitu P. KiiBurn. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 
EnicmMA XXVIII. Sir William van Horne. 
ENIGMA XXIX. Sin has many tools, but a lie is 

the handle which fits them all. 
ANAGRAM. Hitch your wagon to a star. 
MISssING-LETTER PvuzzLE. Goodness consists not 
in the outward things we do, but in the inward thing 
we are. To be is the great thing. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
Whale ) 

Harrisburg | 

Iodine 
Tailor 
Telegraph 
In 
Emerald 
Rebecca J) 


> Whittier 


Every grain of sand is a mystery. So is every 
daisy in summer, and so is every snowflake in 
winter. . 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue Burlington (Vt.) Unitarian Sunday School (Rev. 
J. H. Metcalf, pastor) is larger in membership now 
than at any time in its previous history. A systematic 
course of study is pursued, and deep interest prevails 
through all the departments. Indeed, the entire church 
activities seem to be every way flourishing, with a sur- 
plus from last year in the treasury. 

Our Sunday School at Meadville, Penn. (Rev. Wil- 
liam I. Lawrance, pastor and superintendent) is in a 
flourishing condition. The primary department, under 
Mrs. Lawrance, has sixty members. The Easter Ser- 
vice rallied the whole force, and was an inspiring 
occasion. 

A letter from one of the most active workers in the 
Wilmington (Del.) Unitarian Sunday School thanks 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society for the Easter 
Leaflet of Recitations. We find that this was quite 
widely used, and proved very helpful to those who were 
preparing concert exercises. 

We give considerable space in this number of the 
Outlook for the following interesting letters. They 
throw light into the workings of one of our most vigor- 
ous Sunday Schools, and also teach a lesson of helpful- 
ness with regard to the Connecticut movement at Rock- 
ville. We should like to print many letters of this kind, 
but shall be obliged to deprive our readers in the future 


of this material, owing to the limited space. The first 
letter is written by a young member of the Wellesley 
Unitarian Sunday School, and runs:as follows : — 


In the last Every Other Sunday you wanted to know 


the name of all the Sunday-School superintendents. 


The name of ours is Col. Albert Clarke. He used 
to be a soldier; and that is why his name is Colonel, 
and why he wants we should be still the minute the bell 
rings. Soldiers have to mind right off quick. Col. 
Clarke never scolds: he is always very patient and gen- 
tle. We love him, and he loves us. I heard him tell 
a lady Easter Sunday that we have some beautiful chil- 
dren in our Sunday School. The lady said, ‘‘I call this 
a live Sunday School.” I thought it was funny to say 
that: of course, none of us are dead. We had a lovely 
Easter concert. We had a pro-cession-al led by Wal- 
lace Stuart, and his little sister Esther, and just behind 


them the class of little totty children,—they did look — 


so darling. 

The only worst thing about our Sunday School is we 
are all so crowded we do not have half room enough. 
I wish you would come and visit our school. We would 
make room for you. Mrs. Spencer gives out the Every 
Other Sunday when it comes; and the children are in 
such a hurry to get it, she has to say, ‘* You must be 
patient.’’ I pity little children who cannot take it. 
I send my love to you, and am 

Your FRIEND. 


The second communication is entitled “A Sisterly 
Sunday School,” and tells its own story :— 

The Hartford (Conn.) Unitarian Sunday School is 
quite large and strong. The one connected with the 
Unitarian Society over in Rockville, Conn., its nearest 
neighbor,*has been formed only within a few years, and 
is yet small in number and equipments. Recently the 
Hartford School sent, through its superintendent, the 
following letter to its little sister across the river. The 
modesty and delicacy with which the offer is made are 
delightful; and, as the example may inspire other 
schools to give like recognition and help to the new 
ones which are near them, that, too, without lessening 
their contributions-to the Sunday-School Society, I 
have asked permission to send the letter to Every 
Other Sunday. It need hardly be said that the Rock- 
ville little sister accepted the offer in the same spirit in 
which it was made, and that the sympathy shown, even 
more than the money, has given it fresh encourage- 
ment to go on in its work. K. 


Hartrorpb, Conn., April, 1898. 
Mr. GEORGE ASHTON, Superintendent : 

Dear Sir,—It has been a custom in our Sunday 
School to collect a small sum of money through the 
year by means of a ‘‘ Birthday Box,”’ and at the close 
of the school year, the last of March, to vote how it 
shall be disposed of, and send it away. This year it 
was proposed to extend a helping hand to the Rockville 
Sunday School, and send our four or five dollars there. 
I thought, before doing so, I had better write to you, 
and ask if your Sunday School is to continue, and if 
the small.sum will be acceptable. 

Now that we have become neighbors, we feel a deep 
interest in your society and school, and hope that Mr. 
Headle’s leaving does not mean the giving up of the 
organization. Will you kindly write me before Sunday, 
that I may bring the matter before our school ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Lizzin C. BAKER, 
Superintendent. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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